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ships," "Typefounder," "Advertiser and propagandist." When we 
read of Franklin as an advertiser of fountain pens (p. 94) and of quack 
medicines (p. 108), as a devotee of simplified spelling (p. 193), and as 
"the first American trust magnate" (p. 139), we are in better position 
to understand how really modern he was. Certainly the most interest- 
ing and probably the most valuable part of the book is the fifty pages 
or more of illustrations. These are, for the most part, reproductions 
of the title pages of books which came from Franklin's press, sample 
pages of the Pennsylvania gazette and Poor Richard's almanack, speci- 
mens of the type which Franklin used, and the like. 

It has been the aim of the author to make the physical structure of 
the volume "conform typographically somewhat nearly to the style of 
the books printed by Benjamin Franklin. ' ' This accounts, possibly, for 
the decorative designs which occasionally appear, and for the well-filled 
pages. Franklin was desperately disgusted with the "excessive Arti- 
fices" of some printers by which they made it appear that "the Selling 
of Paper seems now the object, and printing on it only the Pretence" 
(p. 222). From the editor of The American printer we expect accurate 
work, and we are not disappointed. Still, so masculine a man as Frank- 
lin could hardly be called a "confidante" (p. 216) to anybody, and we 
wonder just which method of spelling "almanac" (pp. xi, 110) the 
author really approves. The index is short but serviceable. No bib- 
liography is given, but the more important books on Franklin are cited 
in the text, while chapter xix discusses the various editions of Franklin 's 
works, and the present whereabouts of Franklin manuscripts. 

John D. Hicks 

Ulysses S. Grant. By Louis A. Coolidge. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin company, 1917. 596 p. $2.00 net) 
When President Grant left the White House in 1877 the American 
mind had had its fill of public matters, was satiated with jurisprudence, 
and was unable or unwilling seriously to confront matters of public in- 
terest. It was ready to believe that public men were a bad lot. The 
names of Belknap, Babcock, Blaine, Colfax, Conkling, Schenck, Robeson, 
suggested stories, told or half told, that reflected little credit upon the 
statesmen in charge of affairs in the decade after the civil war. Grant 
had associated upon terms of intimacy with most of these men. He had 
allowed Belknap to dodge impeachment, and may have shielded Babcock ; 
he had offered the chief justiceship to Conkling and to Caleb Cushing. 
Yet the general public, willing to believe the worst of his friends, de- 
clined to concede any stain upon him. The honesty of Grant, like the 
rectitude of Lincoln, was one of the things not to be debated. And when 
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in the next decade Grant wrote his "Battle of Shiloh" for the Century 
and Nieolay and Hay started their Lincoln the immediate response of 
the reading public proved that these names had still a magic influence. 

Lord Charnwood has recently given us an understanding study of 
Lincoln in his environment and career, upon a reasonable scale. Mr. 
Coolidge's Ulysses S. Grant tries to do a similar service for Lincoln's 
associate. It is the best biography we have for Grant. Friendly to his 
subject at all times Mr. Coolidge avoids the indiscriminate loyalty that 
pervades many of the earlier lives. His story flows along in easy inter- 
esting narrative with the character of Grant developing from experience 
to experience. He has not used any new manuscript sources, but he has 
made an intelligent arrangement of the materials in print. 

The military half of Grant's public career reads like a fairy tale, but 
has been told so often that Mr. Coolidge has little to add in material or 
estimate. He tells it well, but the real interest of his contribution begins 
with the war over and Grant a civil figure. The half of the volume de- 
voted to the period 1865-1877 has peculiar value because of its inter- 
pretation of our doubtful period. Mr. Rhodes has seen only recon- 
struction in these years. Mr. Coolidge sees real construction. He is not 
discouraged by the signs of personal corruption, nor tempted into a 
career of muckraking. He calls a spade a spade, but is hunting for 
other things. His thesis is to maintain for Grant as president a success 
"in setting our feet firmly in the paths of peace and in establishing our 
credit with the nations of the world" which he believes to be "hardly 
less significant than his success in war." 

Just because most of the earlier books upon the Grant administrations 
have been campaign tracts, or else pessimistic complaints, it is refreshing 
to deal with this serious and informed attempt to justify the general 
trend of events. Judgments will differ upon its success. It is probable 
that it proves too much. "In establishing our credit" Grant had no 
obstacle to overcome equal to the inflation campaign that Bland and 
Butler led against Hayes, and Grant left no record indicating that he 
had thought out public finance and reached a reasoned conclusion. Hayes 
did. It may be doubted whether it required effort to set our feet "firm- 
ly in the paths of peace." The great difficulty for twenty years was to 
get our feet out of private ruts. Grant acquiesced in the general un- 
willingness to prolong the period of coercion by the army at the south. 
But it was Hayes who avowed a determination to let the south solve its 
own problems and who forced ambitious politicians to keep hands off. 
Until we have contrasted the evidence brought forward by Mr. Coolidge 
with that in Williams's Hayes and that in the forthcoming Garfield, of 
which we hear, it will be impracticable to say for certain how far Grant 
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consciously directed our affairs into paths of any sort, or how far he was 
a passenger upon the ship of state, — an honest passenger, not to be 
corrupted or sickened by his surroundings, yet a passenger and not a 
pilot. But we have no better book than this for the beginning of our 
study. 

Frederic L. Paxson 

Proceedings at the unveiling of a memorial to Horace Greeley at Chap- 
paqua, N. Y., February 3, 1914. With reports of other Greeley 
celebrations related to the centennial of his birth, February 3, 1911. 
[The University of the state of New York, Division of archives and 
history] (Albany: Published under the auspices of the state his- 
torian, 1915. 263 p. $1.00) 
At the time of his death in 1872 the Springfield Republican declared 
that "Horace Greeley is only beginning to live. Every year now will 
add to his power; will round and heap the measure of his fame." Much 
has been written of Greeley since 1872, including several biographies, 
one as late as 1903 ; and some efforts have been made to show his rela- 
tion to later humanitarian, economic, and other reforms. But these have 
not by any means measured up to the subject, and in the main, the Gree- 
ley tradition, though it has been kept alive, has not validated the 
prophecy of the Republican. 

If, as was said somewhat indignantly at the time of the centennial, it 
is the fashion of a certain school of writers to sneer at Horace Greeley 
as one of the diminishing figures of American history, this centennial 
volume does little to discredit those who sneer. It is avowedly meant 
to "furnish to the world as near an approach to a final life of the great 
editor as is likely to be presented, at least to this generation." It would 
appear, then, that Greeley must wait for a later generation to say the 
final adequate word, for very little is added to the already printed 
record; no one of the several important aspects of Greeley is clarified 
or illuminated. The greater part of the volume is filled with the pro- 
ceedings at the various memorial meetings and at the dedication of the 
Partridge monument at Chappaqua. To this material, which includes 
papers on Greeley and woman suffrage, Greeley the journalist, Greeley 
and the printers, Greeley and the cause of labor, is added a few studies 
and reminiscences: Greeley as a colonist, Greeley as political and social 
leader, and a wonderful decade ; Horace Greeley — orator, editor, nation- 
al benefactor. These topics offer opportunity, certainly, to give a clear 
evaluation of Greeley's place in American life, but the papers do not 
possess in any appreciable measure the qualities of adequacy or finality. 
Nearly a hundred pages of collateral material are appended — news- 



